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PREFACE 


THIs bulletin is presented in an effort to assist school people in 
the state with some of their persistent problems. Letters bearing re- 
quests for opinions and for practical help come to the University from 
various leaders in the state. Organization in elementary education 
is undergoing changes because of the nature of conditions which 
schools face and because of growth in understanding of children and 
their needs, 

Many of the practices which are taken for granted in elementary 
schools grew up during the period when communities began to pro- 
vide schools for all the children of all the people at public expense. 
Because of the large numbers of children brought into the public 
schools, some form of grouping was obviously necessary, and the plan 
of grouping children by age appeared to meet the need. Age levels 
were gradually given grade designations and standards of expectation 
were evolved for each grade level. Since not all children of the same 
chronological age can do the same work or progress at the same rate, 
some kind of scheme was necessary for moving children along from 
one school level to the next. Standards crystallized and became 
hurdles which must be leaped by children before they could go on to 
the next level. This, in turn, caused the piling up of overaged children 
at the lower levels of the school to such an extent that modification 
of standards or of promotion procedures was imperative. Grade 
standards and promotion policies as they developed during this evolu- 
tionary period gradually crystallized and became the expectation for 
all children. 

As more knowledge was accumulated with regard to the growth 
needs and patterns of children, it became evident that some of these 
policies and procedures were detrimental to large numbers of children. 
While they might fit the average child moving at an average pace 
with the school, it was evident that they handicapped all children who 
deviated in any way from that preconceived pattern. Consequently 
dissatisfaction has grown with the years and most schools are ripe 
for change if they have not already changed their policies materially. 

Once an administrative scheme has been set up and the machinery 
oiled and put into operation, there is serious temptation to allow it to 
operate year after year without change because it is administratively 
easier to do so. Following accustomed patterns is a natural response 
but is not always the wisest one. Since schools exist for one purpose 
and one only, that of meeting the needs of children and inducting them 
into the life of society, it is clear that administration is the means to 
an end and not in any sense an end in itself. It is therefore the obliga- 
tion of administration to be forever evaluating its techniques and its 
policies to ascertain whether they meet children’s needs and social 
needs as completely as it is possible for those needs to be met. Since 
administrative techniques are solely the means to an end, they need 
to be changed from time to time whenever better possibilities are 
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found. Old patterns may prove to be best patterns, but this is not 
always true. School people, like all others, need to keep in mind 
the fact that what man has made man can change whenever his intelli- 
gence and his constant striving for better ways brings to light pro- 
cedures which may serve him better. 

The staff in Elementary Education at Indiana University presents 
this series of brief articles in an effort to render service to school 
people who are struggling with the problems of administration which 
are dealt with in this bulletin. 


RutH G. STRICKLAND 
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AGE OF ENTRANCE INTO FIRST GRADE 
by 
RUTH G. STRICKLAND 
Associate Professor of Education 
and 


PHYLLIS PLICHTA 
Instructor and Critic Teacher in 
Early Childhood Education 


It has seemed to teachers that parents are entering their children 
in the first grade younger and younger with the years. The time was 
when many careful, conscientious parents considered seven years a 
better age for first grade entrance than six and allowed children to 
work, play, learn, and grow unencumbered by the problems and con- 
cerns of academic requirements until that time. Now it appears that 
some parents can scarcely wait for the years to pass to put their chil- 
dren in the first grade. No change taking place in public education 
has caused more discussion or been more heavily charged with emotional 
response. 

It may be that the movement for preschool education has been 
partially responsible for this problem. In communities where children 
go to nursery school at the age of four or earlier and to kindergarten 
at five, they go on into the first grade at six able to accomplish what 
is expected of them there. Perhaps some parents have overlooked 
or do not realize the influence of preschool training in this matter and 
have assumed that, if one child could achieve satisfactorily at this 
level, another child of similar age could do the same even without that 
background. 

Other factors enter into the situation also and help to account for 
the pressure for an early beginning of primary grade work. Education 
has become increasingly important to most people in the United States 
as life itself has become more complex. It is prerequisite to personal 
and social as well as to vocational opportunity. The gradual lengthen- 
ing of the period of dependence through the upward extension of com- 
pulsory school years and the cutting down of gainful occupation for 
children through .the operation of child labor laws has brought parents 
who are even less well educated and thoughtful to the realization of 
the importance of education for their children. Desire to get at this 
important matter as early as possible follows rather logically. 

Child study specialists have been calling attention for some time 
to the need of every child for companionship and for the social and 
intellectual development which comes with enlarged and wholesomely 
guided experience. Families with a single child or with children of 
widely differing ages may wish to put a child in school early to give 
him these advantages. Families living in apartment houses, in crowded 
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areas which lack play space, in neighborhoods where there are few 
children to serve as playmates, or in unsatisfactory housing may wish 
to start children in school early. Mothers who are called upon to 
work outside the home in order to support their children may find 
it to the mutual advantage of parent and child to have him safely cared 
for in school for five hours each day. 


Other equally natural, though not always equally praiseworthy, 
motives may operate to force a child into school at an early age. It 
cannot be denied that some mothers bring their children to school 
as early as possible in order to have time for their own interests and 
household needs free from the responsibility of caring for their chil- 
dren. Highly ambitious parents who strongly aspire to produce preco- 
cious children for the satisfaction of their own desires for ascendancy 
and recognition are perhaps the worst offenders against childhood. 
They recognize in their children a certain aptitude for learning, quick- 
ness of response, and linguistic attainment. Consequently, they are 
sure their children are so far above the average that growth will be 
handicapped unless they can receive the guidance and stimulation of 
work in the first grade as early as possible. They are the parents 
who are thoroughly assured that their children are superior and who 
are determined that such superiority be recognized. No matter what 
entrance age authorities may set for enrollment in the first grade, 
there are always some of these parents who feel that their children 
are being handicapped by being required to fit the accepted pattern. 
Such parents constitute a serious problem to the school because they 
will leave no possibility untried to gain the privilege of exception to 
the rule. 

If parent problems were the only ones inherent in the contro- 
versy over age of entrance, they might be resolved fairly easily. Com- 
munity-school councils might be set up to decide upon an acceptable 
compromise which might then be administered arbitrarily and con- 
sistently with the weight of authority which such compromise, demo- 
cratically arrived at, would wield. But the problems of age of en- 
trance are not all parent problems. There are school problems as 
well, and these are the ones which may make or break a child in the 
end, regardless of home attitudes. 


Tradition has made Grade 1 the grade in which the child sets about 
the task of learning to read. The logical nature of the tradition is 
easy to understand. In an earlier and simpler period of living, the 
home taught the child most of what he needed in order to hew out a 
living for himself and his family by means of his industry and in- 
genuity. The task of the school was to teach the child what the 
home had not time to teach and in some instances was incapable of 
teaching—the reading, writing, and number skills. Reading was 
conceived to be of first importance, since it was the tool which un- 
locked areas of knowledge and was deemed necessary in order that 
the individual might learn his social and religious obligation and govern 
his life accordingly. Children were taught singly and in small groups 
in the pioneer period and progressed from level to level of achievement 
as they were able. 
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When schooling at public expense became available for all the 
children of all the people as a result of the efforts of Horace Mann 
and others, it became necessary in large population centers to arrange 
some sort of grouping of children so that work could be carried for- 
ward efficiently. Children were grouped according to age and pro- 
gressed from one level to another as their achievement warranted. 
General expectation for each group or level gradually became require- 
ment, and children came to be held to rigid standards of achievement 
for promotion from one level to the next. 

The expectation that each child will learn to read as soon as he 
ean after he enters the primary grades and as soon as is good for 
him is a reasonable one, but the requirement that all children begin 
the process at age six or before appears to many educators out of all 
reason. Mental age, maturity of physical and social development, 
facility in the use of language, and background of experience, rather 
than chronological age, determine a child’s capacity to learn to read. 
Some five-year-olds are capable of learning to read, but other children 
of even average or better mental capacity cannot succeed with this most 
complicated process until they are seven or eight years of age. 

It therefore stands to reason that, regardless of the age at which 
children enter the first grade, adaptation will be required to fit the 
program to the needs of the children. Some groups of children are 
better fitted to succeed than others and in any group, however homo- 
geneous it may be, there are some children who deviate from the 
group norm in a variety of ways. No arbitrarily selected age of en- 
trance can avoid harming some children if the school fails to adapt 
its program to the needs of individuals. Children are more different 
as individuals when they come direct from home to enter Grade 1 than 
they are at any age level in the elementary school. Kindergarten 
experience enables children to build up their weaknesses and capitalize 
upon their strengths so that this experience becomes an active force 
for building the aspects of maturity essential to success in the grades. 
Years of experience in the grades tend to level off the background 
differences of a group of children, filling in some of the shortages 
of children of meager background and leveling off (somewhat) the 
language and experience background of all through the interaction of 
group experience. Deviations and differences are the rule rather 
than the exception in the first grade, and need to be provided for 
accordingly. 

Several studies have been made of the age selected for entrance 
into Grade 1 in various school systems. Wright found, in a study made 
through the United States Office of Education, that “six years of 
age prior to January 1” was the most frequently mentioned age 
criterion for entrance into the first grade and “five years by January 
1” for entrance into kindergarten. Six years at or about the time 
of entrance to Grade 1 is the law for Alabama, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. Age criteria for school entrance are set 
by local rather than state boards in most states.1 


S., “Permissive School Entrance Ages in Local School Systems,” 
July, 1946. 


1 Wright, Grace 
School Life 28 :20-26, 
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Indiana follows the pattern of local decision as to criteria for 
entrance into school. The plan is typical of many states. Compulsory 
education begins at the age of seven. Six years of age is considered 
permissive age for entrance into the first grade. The range of criteria 
in the state runs from a requirement of six years of age by September 
1 of the entering year to six years by February 1. This means that 
some communities have entering groups which range in age from six 
to approximately seven years, while other communities have an age 
range of from five years and six months to seven years. Mental 
maturity is indicated by mental age rather than chronological age, so 
the range in mental maturity may be far wider in any first grade 
group than the range in chronological age. It is obvious that six- 
year-olds entering the first grade may range anywhere between four 
years and eight or nine years in mental age, depending upon their 
native capacity to learn and their environmental experience. 

A legal entering age of six years for first grade is logical and 
justifiable. At the age of six most children have intellectual interests 
and curiosities which the home environment does not completely satisfy. 
Their questions are constant and urgent, and they examine and experi- 
ment with everything that comes their way. The need for enlarged 
social experience is evident at this age, and most children fit into and 
enjoy the group experience of primary school. It is therefore the 
logical time for the child to enter into this school experience so that 
he may explore and experiment with other children under the guidance 
of a teacher who understands his interests and needs. 

Schools which set the age criterion of six years by January 1 
have a number of children who range in age from five years and 
eight months to five years and eleven months. Some school systems 
have studied the progress of these young children through the school 
years and compared their achievement with that of older children. A 
supervisor in a Pennsylvania school system writes: “We find among 
the children whose progress through school is slow and whose progress 
in school is in doubt in the late primary and intermediate grades a 
considerable number of children whose birthdays fall in October, 
November, and December and who were therefore five years and 
nine months to five years and ten or eleven months of age at entrance 
into the first grade. Even though these children were of normal 
mentality they would have been mentally immature to begin to learn 
to read at the time they entered Grade 1.” In a school in Kansas a 
study was made of the ten children who were the poorest readers in 
each of the elementary grades. Of the children whose first grade 
records were available, a majority were characterized by their first 
grade teachers as immature in readiness for reading. 

Literature on the teaching of reading tended a few years ago to 
set the mental age of six and a half years as the minimum for success 
in learning to read. Gates, of Columbia University, has come to the 
conclusion, as the result of extensive study and experimentation, that 
“it has by no means been proved that a mental age of six and a half 
years is a proper minimum to prescribe for learning to read by all 
school methods or organizations or by all types of teaching skill and 
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procedures. It is quite conceivable—indeed the evidence in general 
tends now definitely to show—that the crucial mental age will vary 
with the materials; the type of teaching; the skill of the teacher; the 
size of the class; the amount of preceding preparatory work; the 
thoroughness of the examination; the frequency and the treatment of 
special difficulties, such as visual defects of the pupil and other 
factors.” 

It appears clear that the success a young child achieves in learn- 
ing to read depends upon many factors within the school program 
as well as within the child himself. If the school is one in which 
children move without strain from home or kindergarten into an ex- 
perience program suited to their maturity and adjusted to their individ- 
ual needs, children may be successful in meeting the school’s expecta- 
tion for them at an age slightly under six years. If, in contrast, the 
school is one in which little children are almost literally screwed into 
screwed down seats and put through a rigid skill-drill program, it 
may take a mental age of eight or older for some children to succeed. 


“It is impossible to set up, once and for all, a stipulated list of 
particular requirements for successful work in beginning reading in 
general. ... Decision on the optimum time for introducing reading 
to pupils must be based upon investigation of the value of this 
activity at different stages of development. It would seem necessary 
to determine the general educational, personal, and social effects of 
introducing reading at different stages by methods so well adjusted 
to the pupils that they would learn to read successfully.” 


Only a few years ago, the failure and retardation in first grades 
became a source of great concern to both parents and teachers. In 
some schools as many as 28 per cent were failed in the first year, not 
because of absence from school or health problems, but because the 
children were not mature enough to succeed with a program that bore 
no relationship to their experience. Study of child development and 
mental hygiene has made clear the devastating effects which are 
brought about by early failure. The little child is rarely considered 
a failure in his home during the preschool years. What is expected 
of him is scaled to his abilities and he is given what help he needs to 
carry on his daily activities. Teaching academic skills too early tends 
to have a disintegrating effect upon the personality of the child and 
to result in unfavorable attitudes toward school and learning which 
carry over into later years. 


“Uniformity in assignments, goals, or outcomes is incompatible 
with good teaching in the first grade. Even if the children were 
identical in age, all exactly 6.0 years old, methods still could not be 
standard because of individual variations in ability and background. 
The typical first grade enrolls children not identical in age, but vary- 
ing from about five years eight months to seven years four months. 


?Gates, Arthur I., “The Necessary Mental Age for Beginning Reading,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal 37:497-498, March, 1937. 


SIbid., p. 508. 
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At this age level every added month makes a considerable difference 
in the normal child’s maturity.’ 

The all-important purpose to be served in establishing a definite 
age-of-entrance criterion is the purpose of doing what is best for 
children. Each community is called upon to study the problem in all 
its aspects and arrange the best possible solution in the light of the 
children’s needs and the conditions which exist in the community and 
the schools. Children’s needs exist in a social framework and cannot 
be considered apart from it. All available evidence points to the need 
for studying carefully the kind of program the children are to be 
subjected to in the school before establishing a definite age criterion. 

If children are to attend a first grade that is committed to a 
rigid program of requirement for skill development and launches that 
program early in the first grade year, the age of entrance must be 
set as high as possible in order to have the children old enough to 
succeed with this kind of program. Such a program carried on with 
immature children of the sort one finds in the typical first grade 
group results inevitably in human and economic waste. If the pro- 
gram of development of reading and writing skills is to begin early 
in the first grade year, all children should be at least six years of 
age and as near seven as possible. Such a program is, of course, far 
from ideal and not at all necessary. There is no requirement unless 
it be a locally imposed one which calls for such a program. 

If, on the other hand, the school plans a program for young 
children which is built upon their needs and interests, the age of 
entrance can be lower. Research has presented ample evidence to indi- 
cate that slow beginnings in skills, planned to fit the needs of in- 
dividuals, result in higher achievement by the end of the third grade 
than can early or forced beginning work with tool skills. Children 
who are given time to develop facility in the use of oral language 
and to develop interest in learning to read through a variety of ex- 
periences will make rapid progress when they have attained the 
requisite maturity for learning. They need many types of guided 
experience: taking part in community and science studies, having the 
opportunity to enjoy stories and books, working with art and con- 
struction materials, building, cooking, singing, dramatizing, creating 
their own stories, and planning and carrying on the day-by-day ex- 
perience of group living. If the school is willing to plan a program 
for children that is normal and natural and that meets their develop- 
mental needs, whatever those may prove to be, then children can 
safely enter the first grade at six or a little younger. 

The problem of age of entrance is solved only when children of 
all ages are allowed to grow and develop as their needs indicate. No 
other solution to the age problem can be more than a temporary ex- 


pedient. 


- Py Hildreth, Gertrude, Child Growth Through Education, Ronald Press, New York, 
948, p. 254. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL UNIT 


by 


MARGARET G. MERCILLE 
First Grade Critic Teacher 
University School 


A GREAT many schools have studied primary grade organization 
and curriculum in an effort to decrease the number of learning prob- 
lems and to give every child a good start in school. The importance 
of a good beginning is recognized by everyone, though there are differ- 
ences of opinion as to what is good for the beginner. The conviction 
is growing that enjoyment of school and a sense of security and 
adequacy are important for young children, and that discouragement 
and failure in early school experience are likely to develop unfavorable 
attitudes and learning blocks which may form serious handicaps to 
individuals for years to come. 

The failing of large numbers of children in the first grade has 
been a serious problem for many years. Standards for promotion in 
some schools have been based largely upon the attainment of skill 
in learning to read and have been so high that many children could 
not reach them. Efforts to solve the problem have followed several 
lines. 

One hundred per cent promotion was tried in some schools as a 
method of doing away with failures. All children were sent on to 
the next grade at the end of the year regardless of their achievement 
in academic skills. This plan has been better than “failure” and re- 
tention for some children, but it has created its own battery of prob- 
lems. 

Some plans of one hundred per cent promotion worked fairly 
well because careful adjustments were made for individual differences. 
Children were given valuable programs of learning experience and 
were taught to read as they appeared ready for it. Those who were 
immature and unready for reading were provided with the kinds of 
enriching experiences they needed until they had attained the requisite 
maturity. In such schools, children sent on to the second grade were 
accepted as they were and their needs recognized and met in succeeding 
grades as they had been in the first grade. This gave immature 
children a chance to develop and gave slow starters opportunity to 
find themselves and gain momentum as they progressed in learning 
readiness. In schools which placed their emphasis upon child growth, 
children tended to gain in power throughout the elementary school 
years, and a larger proportion of them were able to hold their own 
at upper grade levels than under the old plan of failure and retention. 

In schools which retained their old standard of attainment and 
curriculum requirements for each grade, but which promoted all 
children at the end of the year, confusion and dissatisfaction were 
inevitable. Unless requirements were adjusted to the needs of in- 
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dividuals, many children found themselves in situations where every- 
thing that was expected of them was too difficult. Sending every 
child on to the next grade at the end of the year without adjustment 
of programs to meet the needs of individuals changed the pattern of 
the problem but did not solve it. 

As educators have studied children, the real needs of boys and 
girls have become more apparent. A smooth transition from the 
home atmosphere to that of group living in school has come to be 
recognized as both reasonable and necessary. It is easier to prevent 
maladjustment and failure than it is to care for the complex problems 
which accompany these misfortunes. If all young children could be 
placed in small class groups, it would not be so difficult to study each 
individual child and adapt the curriculum to his needs. Combining 
children in large groups tends to result in regimentation. Large 
groups may be less of a handicap for older children, but they are a 
very real hazard for younger children. Well trained primary teachers 
can give children the smooth transition from home to school which 
each of them needs if groups are of reasonable size and conditions 
are at all favorable. 


Frequency of promotion is another problem which needs to be 
considered. Promotion from teacher to teacher, with brief intervals 
under the care of each teacher, results in wasted time and in effort 
that is less productive for the children than it should be. Each teacher 
who conscientiously tries to meet the needs of children must spend time 
in getting acquainted with a group and learning their needs. Promo- 
tion upheavals coming at frequent intervals disturb the continuity of 
the child’s learning and decrease his effectiveness. They undermine 
his security in attacking tasks, since each teacher differs in methods 
of work and in approach to problems of teaching and learning. 

It is not surprising, then, that the thinking of a number of educa- 
tors has turned to the simpler school organization of an earlier period 
in educational history, when there were no grade categories and no 
definite requirements for each age level. The simple organization of. 
the pioneer school grouped children according to their needs regardless 
of age and set no ceiling on their learning by holding them for definite 
periods of time at one group level. Children learned from each other 
as well as from the teacher, and able children were encouraged to help 
the less mature ones. 


Early in the 1930’s several educators began to experiment with 
plans which combined the early school years into a primary school 
unit. Group designations of Grade 1, 2, and 3 were discarded and 
all children were assigned to the primary school for a three-year 
period. During this time there were no promotions nor failures. Each 
child was placed in the group in the primary school which suited his 
needs best and was moved when another group appeared to meet his 
needs better. Groups were designated by the names of the teachers who 
taught them, “Miss Smith’s group” or “Mrs. Brown’s group,” with 
no concern for level. 

Some schools have utilized the plan of three years of work with 
a single teacher. Children who go from kindergarten or home into 
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a teacher’s group remain with her for three years. The teacher 
is thoroughly acquainted with the philosophy upon which the plan 
operates and the standards of attainment toward which she will point 
her efforts throughout the three-year span. There is no definite 
expectation for any time interval within the span, so she can build 
her work at all times about the needs of the children under her care. 
She can give her attention to careful study of each child who is 
assigned to her and can plan to meet his growth needs, whatever they 
may prove to be. She need not feel pushed for time nor held in line 
by rigid requirements. These are her children to live with and develop 
for three years. 

Teachers who have had the experience of working with a group 
of children for a three-year interval report similar findings, which can 
be expressed about as one enthusiastic teacher indicated. If, at the 
end of the first year, she had been required to meet the traditional 
first grade standards and her children promoted to another teacher, 
she would have considered seriously the advisability of retaining several 
who were immature and of low achievement level. Since she was to 
keep the group herself, these presented no problem kecause she now 
knew them well and could pick up her work the second year with con- 
fidence. At the end of the second year she would have been loath to 
send two of the children on to another teacher who adhered to the 
traditional grade standards of expectation. By the end of the third 
year she was content to promote all of the 30 children. The curve of 
learning had differed from child to child, but all had achieved accord- 
ing to their ability and all had reached an acceptable standard. 

Informal experimentation with the teaching of reading has tended 
to show that children whose intelligence falls fairly near the average 
range or above it can learn to read satisfactorily during their first 
three years in school if their needs for experience are met and the 
teaching of reading is adjusted to their abilities. In an average first 
year group it is probable that a third of the children will be ready 
to learn to read early in the year and will make what has come to be 
called “normal” progress. Probably another third of the group will 
need attention to some aspects of readiness to learn and will start 
a little later. They will be making good progress by the end of the 
year, but will be below the standard of the more mature children. The 
other third of the group may spend half the year or more on expe- 
riences designed to build the readiness they need and will only make 
a beginning with reading during the first year. Because of careful 
attention to their needs, they will accelerate their speed of learning 
as they gain in maturity, and they may do as well as the more rapid 
starters by the end of the three-year time span. 

This parallels what is known about children learning to talk. Some 
use words very early and are fluent speakers by the time they are 
three years of age. Others are very slow in developing speech and 
may be distinctly retarded linguistically at age three. When these 
children enter the primary school at age six, it may be impossible 
to tell them apart. The slow starters may speak fully as well and 
talk as much as those who started earlier. The end result is approxi- 
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mately the same, but the curve of learning has been different. The 
same may be true of learning to read. 

This cycle plan, permitting a teacher to keep her group three 
years, has been tried in a number of places and has found favor with 
teachers and parents. The administrative problems it presents are 
not difficult to solve. Furniture has to be adjusted from time to 
time to fit growing bodies, and books and teaching materials must be 
shifted from room to room to fit the needs of growing minds. Whether 
teachers stay in one room with their groups or move from room to 
room during the three years is entirely a matter of convenience in 
the immediate situation. 

There is opportunity for thorough understanding of each child and 
effective use of that understanding in long range planning for and 
with the child. Uninterrupted time for continuous work without the 
need for making decisions frequently as to the child’s proficiency pro- 
vides good conditions for mental health. A teacher living with a group 
of children for a period of two or three years has time to build 
rapport with parents as well as with their children and to develop 
wholesome home and school cooperation. Recording of growth can be 
more thorough and reporting to parents more meaningful and valuable. 
Much can be gained by the teacher personally for she can evaluate her 
procedures and practices and search for better methods. This enables 
her to keep out of the teaching ruts which are caused by repetition 
and re-use of old materials. Children’s curriculum experiences can 
be vital and continuous without the academic barrenness which is 
frequently found. In any case, records of each child’s growth and of 
parent-school cooperation are available as a foundation for good work 
in the fourth year with a new teacher. 

A cycle plan which permits a child to spend two years with a 
teacher has been tried in many schools. Oak Park, Illinois, has followed 
such a plan for more than 15 years with great success. Teachers are 
enthusiastic about it, and the school administration and parents ap- 
prove the plan. In this case, the cycle plan extends through the first 
six years, so that each child lives through three cycles of two years 
each with three successive teachers. 

Another plan which is being tried is that of keeping each teacher 
at a selected educational level and sending children from teacher to 
teacher within the primary school as the needs justify. Under this 
plan a child may have three teachers during the course of his three 
years in the primary school, being moved from one group into another 
as soon as he has outgrown the group with which he is placed or has 
advanced beyond the others in achievement. Such a plan appears to 
answer a question sometimes raised with reference to the plan of 
three years with a single teacher—that of possible personality problems 
between a child and teacher. These can usually be cared for without 
reassignment, but in extreme cases a child could be placed with a 
teacher whose personality appeared to fit his needs better. Unless 
teachers in such a primary school work closely together and in com- 
plete harmony, the values of the primary school may be lost. The 
effectiveness and working time gained through thorough knowledge 
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of each child would be sacrificed if each teacher had to repeat much 
of the study already accomplished by other teachers. For this reason 
it seems probable that the plan of three years with a single teacher 
has distinct advantages over other plans. 

A great variety of plans and modifications were found to appear 
in response to the need for an educational organization which places 
its emphasis upon the growth of children. Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
did pioneer work in 1930; Rochester, New York, worked on the problem 
in 1932; and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1935. Robert Hill Lane 
explored the possibilities of a primary school organization in Los 
Angeles. 

Recent surveys show a great number of plans springing up all 
over the United States. Primary units in Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Tampa, Florida; Trenton, New Jersey; and Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
have been established long enough to evaluate their programs. The 
characteristics common to most of the plans are these: children remain 
ungraded for several years but not ungrouped; there is a flexible plan 
for moving children with little regard for special dates and periods; 
accurate study of each child and recording of growth patterns is con- 
sidered essential; grouping is based quite largely upon social compati- 
bility and maturity; children usually continue with the same teacher 
for several years. 

The first step in moving into a primary unit plan is that of prepar- 
ing the teachers who are to participate. Interest in such a plan must be 
whole-hearted on the part of the participating faculty. A_ single 
dissenter in the primary school group could greatly decrease the value 
of such a plan. 

The second step is the education of the parents of children in the 
primary school group. It is recognized that without parent coopera- 
tion and understanding such a venture will be less likely to succeed. 

The third step is a smooth transition into the new plan. In Mil- 
waukee each kindergarten group as it comes along proceeds into the 
ungraded primary school and progresses within it for approximately 
six semesters. They have solved their major problems of parent atti- 
tudes and are working on programs which fit the needs of the children. 

Three factors that seem to influence the success of such plans 
are small teacher turnover, sympathetic understanding of administrative 
personnel, and sound practices for grouping children. Teacher rota- 
tion plans aid the functioning of primary units but need not be con- 
sidered essential to a successful primary school. 

Excessive teacher turnover calls for constant education of new 
staff to accept the philosophy and the flexible procedures that are 
essential. Considerable time is lost in gaining the knowledge and un- 
derstanding that insure continuous progress for the children. A faculty 
needs to work well and smoothly together to make a primary school 
function. 

Modifications of administrative procedures are necessary to insure 
the values of the primary school. More flexible procedures need to 
be accepted by administrators before teachers can develop a primary 
unit plan. Many teachers feel that traditional administrative prac- 
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tices are largely responsible for the tenacious holding to the lock-step 
method of moving grades at specified times. Record keeping, purchase 
and distribution of materials, and curriculum making are neatly and 
easily handled in the traditional school. 

Grouping children is a joint responsibility of teachers and ad- 
ministrators and often presents some problems. Groups of 25 to 30 
children tend to insure opportunity for each child to make continuous 
growth, as is true with any classroom organization. Inadequate teacher 
supply and insufficient financial support make groups of this size a 
difficult problem in some communities, 

The composition of the groups needs to be planned carefully. A 
wide range of practices now exists. Chronological age is the usual 
basis for grouping; moreover, when other criteria are used there is 
a certain amount of sameness of chronological age. When social 
maturity and social competence are considered important elements in 
grouping, there are no adequate measures for determining these 
immediately. Teacher judgment must weigh heavily here, and it may 
be necessary to do some shifting of children from group to group as 
teachers come to know the children more intimately. 

Whatever plan is evolved for making the experiences of children 
in their first school years satisfying and effective from the point of 
view of learning, it will be based upon these guiding points: 

1. Children have patterns of development which need to be recog- 
nized and used as the basis for planning and guiding their 
learning experiences. 

2. Growth and development cannot be forced to fit into arbitrary 
time intervals. 

8. Children’s first experiences in school should be successful and 
satisfying. 

4. Plans and procedures must recognize all of a child’s needs— 
physical, social, emotional, and spiritual, as well as intellectual. 
Wide differences exist among individuals which call for atten- 
tion and thoughtful provision, so that growth may be whole- 
some and continuous. 

The many and varied efforts being made by schools throughout 
the country are praiseworthy and promising. Such efforts to smooth 
the path and improve the learning of young children are certain to 
bring far-reaching results which will affect the entire program of 
public education. 


MEETING THE INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
by 


Rutu J. RUNKE 
Instructor and Critic Teacher in 
the Fifth Grade, University School 


A WIDE range of individual differences exists in every intermediate 
group. Caring for these differences poses a problem of peculiar dif- 
ficulty. There is a marked lag between practice and the best thought 
concerning the problem. Teachers often find that behavior and 
achievement do not measure up to expectation even in classrooms 
where children engage in a variety of carefully planned experiences. 

Several factors may be fundamentally responsible for this situa- 
tion. Investigation may reveal a curriculum unsuited to children’s 
actual needs, an activity program unrelated to their real interests, 
or an attempt to teach concepts which violate their normal range of 
maturation and experience. If any of these factors are present, it is 
evident that the recognized principles of child growth and development 
are not guiding the choice of curriculum experiences. This, then, is 
the crux of the problem. The extent to which actual application is 
made of these principles will determine the success and effectiveness 
of the educational program. 

A program of experiences for children which recognizes the broader 
objectives of education requires that consideration be given to all 
areas in which children differ as well as to those areas in which they 
are alike. Learning depends upon many factors other than intelli- 
gence. Yet in actual practice we frequently find that some measure of 
intelligence or academic achievement is used as the only guide in 
adapting classroom experiences to children’s needs. 

By the time children reach the intermediate grades, they have had 
many experiences, both in and out of school, which have served to 
promote or retard their growth. By this time, also, patterns of physi- 
cal, social, emotional, and intellectual development are sufficiently 
marked to provide considerable insight into their personal-social adjust- 
ment. Cumulative records of all-round growth and development are 
invaluable aids in the study of individual differences. If adequate pro- 
vision is to be made for individual children, information should be 
accessible concerning the many factors and conditions which have 
influenced the child’s growth patterns in preceding years. 

All children have needs which must be satisfied. Many of these 
needs are characteristic of normal development; others are peculiar 
to the individual and are the result of many influences in his environ- 
ment. Teachers must have a thorough knowledge of both normal 
growth patterns and individual needs if they are to plan effective 
experiences for children; they must also understand the needs of 
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children as members of social groups. Several steps are necessary, 
then, in planning experiences for children: (1) a careful study should 
be made of each individual child; (2) specific objectives should be 
set up for particular individuals and for the group as a whole; (3) 
work should be planned which will fit recognized needs; (4) a flexible 
plan for guiding experiences is necessary; (5) adequate records of 
progress and of difficulties should be kept; and (6) the program 
should be evaluated periodically to determine its benefits. 

These steps were followed in developing a program to meet the 
individual needs of a group of fifth grade children. This was a 
heterogeneous class of 35 pupils with chronological ages ranging from 
nine to 12 years. Reading abilities ranged from the second to the 
eighth grade level. Social and economic environments differed widely. 
Parents were engaged in a variety of occupations. Most of the children 
knew each other quite well, and several strong friendships existed. 
Four children were entirely new to the group. Two of these children 
had speech problems; one stuttered and the other had difficulty in 
articulating. Two other children had entered school from outside the 
community. There were no children in this group outstanding for 
unpleasant behavior. However, there were several children who were 
timid and insecure. There were no extremes in physical development, 
but the wide range of intelligence and social maturity pointed definitely 
to need for a variety of intellectual and social experiences. 

When needs and interests guide the selection of school experiences, 
living in the classroom closely approximates living outside the school. 
A social studies unit, “Building a Happy Home,” was designed to meet 
the needs of this particular group of fifth grade children. Interest 
in facts and realism becomes increasingly important to children in the 
intermediate grades, and reasoning is still based largely on direct 
observation. This unit lent itself to consideration of important factors 
in family relationships and the need for learning certain skills used 
in the home. Activities developed throughout the unit were designed 
to teach and improve these actual skills as well as to promote growth 
in personal and social relationships. The following outline of the 
social studies unit provides for such experiences: 

The Social Studies Unit, “Building a Happy Home” 

1. Planning together 

2. Working in study and interest groups 

3. Locating and organizing materials for individual and group 

use 

4. Working independently 

5. Utilizing special interests in art, construction, electricity, sew- 
ing, cooking, and first-aid 

6. Reading and sharing stories of home life 

7. Working out reports, exhibits, vocabulary and spelling lists, 

and bulletin boards 

8. Discussing, sharing, evaluating 

9. Making school journeys 

10. Hearing guest speakers tell of home life in foreign lands 

11. Using and evaluating films 
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12. Reading about and comparing home life of early Americans 

with home life we know 

One of the most important phases of the unit was the need for 
cooperative planning and the evaluation of work which had been ac- 
complished. Intermediate grade children are capable of planning ahead 
for several weeks and of making short-term plans within the larger 
unit. They also recognize the value of dividing up work to be done, 
carrying responsibility for the job in hand, and pooling their thinking 
about the finished work. When reasoning is directly allied with ex- 
periences, they are capable of drawing conclusions and making simple 
generalizations. All children participated in the planning and evaluat- 
ing of activities throughout this unit. Most of the work was carried on 
in committees, and each child had frequent opportunity to assume re- 
sponsibility and participate on his own level of ability. 

At the beginning of the school year there were several strongly 
individualistic children in this class who were aggressive and selfish 
in group situations. There were also several little girls who were very 
timid. Slow but definite improvement and change occurred among 
these children. The slower learners in the group showed the same inter- 
est and enthusiasm in learning and sharing as did the more alert and 
aggressive ones, but were often handicapped in their lack of ability 
to work independently in finding and reading appropriate materials. 
Those who were not extremes, the “average” children, also showed 
steady improvement in their ability to carry responsibility and contrib- 
ute to group welfare. 

The work in science proved to be as rich in opportunities for 
individual growth as that which was done by the class in social 
studies. Effort was made to have several science interest centers set 
up in the room at all times. Most of these grew out of questions asked 
by the children and of things they brought to school to share. There 
was real interest in growing and experimenting with plants, caring 
for animals, working with magnets and electrical equipment, perform- 
ing simple chemical experiments, and using the microscope. 

It is not uncommon for children to experience lack of confidence 
and insecurity when they are engaged in play situations where physi- 
cal skill is required. In the intermediate grades this is frequently as 
true among girls as it is among boys. 

Also, teachers are often faced with the problem of caring for 
the special needs of children who deviate markedly from normal, par- 
ticularly when emotional problems accompany physical handicaps. 

The last decade has brought about general acceptance of the fact 
that personality development and social adjustment are important 
objectives of education. Research and experimentation have made it 
possible for educators to devise techniques through which these pur- 
poses may be realized. Out of such investigation has come an interest 
in the grouping of children on the basis of needs indicated by their 
development. The dynamics of social, intellectual, and physical growth 
indicate that there can be no rigid, static organization of groups. The 
wide variety of experiences necessary to meet the range of individual 
needs requires flexible grouping. No group should exist beyond a 
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period of need. Children work or play together in groups to fulfill 
common purposes, to develop interests, or to acquire certain skills or 
abilities for which they may have need. 

A group is homogeneous only from the standpoint of the purpose 
for which it is formed. This is true in adult life where membership 
in any group is determined by an individual’s interest, need, or pur- 
pose. No adult expects other members of a group to have the same 
capabilities and aptitudes which he possesses. In fact, much of the 
satisfaction he finds in group activity is due to the differences which 
exist among its members. 

Observation, anecdotal records, and simple questionnaires are 
among techniques most commonly used by teachers in their study of 
interpersonal and intragroup relationships among children. Sociometric 
devices for analyzing social situations have revealed patterns of inter- 
action among group members. The sociogram is one device which 
makes possible the analysis of the social structure of a group and the 
status of its individual members. Information provided by the socio- 
gram cannot be accepted as conclusive evidence, as social patterns 
among children are subject to the frequent changes which accompany 
growth. However, this devise can be a valuable aid in the analysis 
of interpersonal relationships. 

There are widely varying plans in use for adapting instruction 
to differences in intellectual ability. In some schools pupils are 
grouped on the basis of ability in reading, arithmetic, and certain areas 
of language. Often these groups are inflexible, and children become 
sensitive to their placement in particular groups. Then too, this plan 
is likely to place a premium on the teacher’s purposes rather than on 
those of the children. In other schools we find the entire class work- 
ing on common problems, but they are concerned with different phases 
of the problems and the groups work at different levels. Study mate- 
rials are differentiated, and assignments are of varying lengths and 
difficulties. Groups are flexible, and instruction is adapted to the 
needs of these groups. All children come together for common learn- 
ings, group exchange of ideas and discussion, and group thinking and 
drawing of conclusions. Each child works and contributes on the 
level of his ability. This plan allows children to live and work and 
think out problems cooperatively. Group activities of this type require 
skill and ingenuity on the part of the teacher, as well as careful 
consideration of all phases of a child’s development and careful analysis 
and appraisal of children’s abilities and limitations. 


If we are to design a program which keeps pace with the total 
development of children, we must recognize that achievement in con- 
tent fields is only one facet in the total pattern of growth. Our con- 
cern for the physical and social development of children must equal 
our efforts to satisfy their intellectual needs. Each child is entitled 
to guidance in developing his special potentialities as an individual 
and as a member of the social group. We cannot assume the narrow 
view that needs are simply difficulties to be overcome. Differences, 
as well as likenesses, which exist among children must be utilized as 
the very material out of which we devise our educational program. A 
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curriculum adapted to child growth will provide a variety and range 
of experiences through which the all-round development of children 
can take place. 


THIS MATTER OF MIDYEAR PROMOTIONS 
by 


CHARLES M. LONG 
Assistant Professor of Education 


As a basis for considering the problem of eliminating midyear 
promotions, certain fundamental facts concerning the growth and de- 
velopment of children must be considered. “The guidance of boys and 
girls must always be evaluated against the background of the develop- 
ment factors involved in the growth process.”! At least five growth 
principles seem to be fundamental :2 

1. Growth is continuous. Changes are in terms of past experience 
and lead into future stages of development. Deprivation, mis- 
management, and emotional disturbances, as well as other 
factors, will retard the growth pattern. However, when the 
obstacle is removed, the child usually will regain lost ground 
and continue growing at his own rate. 

2. Many factors influence development. Nutrition, quality of en- 
vironment, and emotional stability influence and are influenced 
by each other. 

3. Children develop normally at different rates. Each individual 
seems to have a unique growth pattern which is just right for 
him. 

4. Children grow best under the guidance of a sympathetic adult. 
A child must feel that the teacher understands his problems 
and is deeply concerned about his welfare. A considerable 
amount of time usually elapses before this high type of pupil- 
teacher relationship can be established. This process takes 
time. 

5. Children develop and change at uneven rates. A child’s growth 
may reach a plateau stage and apparently remain there for a 
time. This usually is followed by a “growth spurt” which 
may take place quickly. 

The semi-annual promotion is a rather recent innovation in Ameri- 
can education. By 1870 nearly all of the public elementary schools 
were organized on a graded basis. Annually pupils moved from 
grade to grade upon meeting certain requirements. Shortly after the 
turn of the century, however} a trend toward semi-annual promotions 
appeared. The usual reason advanced by some authorities for more 
frequent promotions was that such a plan would greatly increase 
the over-all flexibility of the school system. Economy of pupil time 
was advanced as a reason, since the child would be required to spend 


2 Lane, Robert H., The Principal in the Modern Elementary School, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1944, p. 123. 
?Many of the ideas presented in these principles have been adapted from: Lane, 


Robert H., The Principal in the Modern Elementary School, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York, 1944. 
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just one half year in making up failures. Various other plans were 
worked out, such as the quarter plan which was tried in St. Louis 
and the triparti group plan of Detroit. By and large, all of these 
plans were extremely mechanistic in nature and were devised with 
subject matter rather than children in mind. Recent reports from 
these cities indicate that these plans have long since been replaced 
by patterns which encourage continuous pupil growth. 

As the knowledge of the needs and interests of growing children 
expanded, school people began to realize that the proposed economies 
and advantages of semi-annual promotion were questionable. In fact, 
research evidence is indicating that almost the reverse is true, and 
more and more schools over the country are eliminating semi-annual 
promotions. This new trend represents a healthy movement, since it 
refocuses attention from the formal mechanistic approach of the 
1920’s to a greater realization that the school must be organized to 
fit the needs, capabilities, and interests of boys and girls. 

The selection of a plan for eliminating midyear promotions is 
dependent upon many factors, such as needs of children in the school 
and community; experience, training, interests, and capabilities of 
teachers; the focus of instruction; leadership resources; pupil-teacher- 
parent relationships; and physical environment. The plan used must 
permit the change-over to be made with a minimum amount of con- 
fusion and damage to the children. A review of the literature reveals 
at least three somewhat overlapping plans: (1) the evolving plan based 
upon the growth needs of individual children; (2) the six- or eight- 
year plan; and (3) the one-year plan. Each of these suggestions will be 
discussed and evaluated in turn. 

The evolving plan is based upon the growth needs of children. 
Midyear promotions are eliminated gradually on the basis of thorough 
study of children’s needs. Implications of this plan are discussed 
fully in the section of this bulletin devoted to the primary school. This 
plan implies that school people become realistic about the generally 
accepted principle that the organization of any school must be adjusted 
to the needs of boys and girls. Since it is an evolving plan, no radical 
overnight schemes for reorganizing the school will be considered. The 
practical workaday problems of children will be studied. Parents, 
faculties, and children will cooperatively and individually make a real 
effort to tailor every part of the school to the child for whom it 
exists. Such problems as doing something about vandalism, or 
John’s apparent dislike of everything that smacks of reading, are ex- 
cellent examples of starting points. As individuals and groups gain 
competency in dealing with the practical aspects of everyday school 
life, more difficult problems, such as the one under consideration in 
this article, can be made the point of attack. Every child will be 
studied and all the implications of better adjusting the school environ- 
ment to his needs will be placed ahead of any major regrouping plans. 
Direction to this approach is given by the statement that all changes 
are to be based upon the growth needs of the individual child. 

Many good schools over the country are in this way building sound 
foundations for organizational plans, such as the primary school. Par- 
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ents and school authorities are usually eager to eliminate midyear 
promotions when they have had opportunities to share in solving some 
of the problems which the semi-annual “campaign type” organization 
breeds. 


The six- or eight-year plan enables faculties to eliminate the mid- 
year promotion gradually. In a six-year school, for example, six 
years would be required to allow the changeover to filter up through 
the grades as the years pass. An additional two years would be re- 
quired for this changeover in an eight-year elementary school. Many 
of the unfortunate disturbances of quick changes can undoubtedly be 
prevented by following this plan. A first step is the admission of 
children to the first grade at the beginning of the school year only. 
If a similar policy is pursued from year to year, midyear promotions 
will be eliminated. This plan has an excellent reputation. There is 
some danger that the mechanical aspects of organization may be 
placed above the growth needs of children, although this does not need 
to be the case. School people seem to agree that this plan gives 
teachers and parents time to readjust to the new organization. Sincere 
teachers question the wisdom of prolonging an antiquated confusing 
way of organizing learning experiences. 


The one-year plan implies that the reorganization of the school 
can be completed in a relatively short time and is therefore not recom- 
mended. Certain serious problems immediately present themselves. 
So many children have suffered in the past from hasty, ill-advised 
moves and so many communities have been torn apart as a result of 
abrupt changes in pupil classifying policies, that conscientious school 
people should consider all implications carefully. However, since a 
number of requests have been received for help in consummating such 
a plan, the following suggestions are offered: (1) As in the other plans, 
the actual changeover must be preceded by much careful planning 
and study. (2) Every individual who is at all affected by the re- 
organization must have an opportunity to share in the planning and 
policy formulating activities. (3) Teacher groups must be lead to 
consider and appraise the significant implications in the problem. 


As teachers working together reach satisfying answers to some of 
the problems involved in this topic, the leader will want to help them 
develop a program of continuous appraisal of every aspect of the 
school. Other topics, such as those suggested below, make excellent 
problems for group discussions: 


Under what conditions do children learn best?? 


What are other comparable schools doing about this problem of 
midyear promotions?* 


How can the active support of parents be enlisted? 


*Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, A Good Start in School, Indiana 
State Department of Public Instruction, Bulletin No. 158, Indianapolis, 1944, p. 28. 


*Springfield Prblic Schools, Springfield, Illinois; Glencoe Public Schools, Glencoe, 
Illinois; Scarsdale Public Schools, Scarsdale, New York; Winnetka Public Schools, Win- 
netka, Illinois; Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, New York; Webster Groves Public 

ools, Webster roves, Missouri: Montclair Public Schools, Montclair, New Jersey. 
(See Pottenger, Mary O., An Individual Pupil Progress Plan of Organization for the 
Elementary School, Springfield Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts, 1941, p, 3.) 
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What help can be secured from outside sources, such as schools of 
education? 

How can teachers be sure that midyear pupils do not miss im- 
portant concepts when they are required to make a full year’s growth 
in half a year? 


Summary 


A smooth, successful changeover from a semi-annual to an annual 
promotion policy is dependent upon careful adherence to at least the 
following principles: 


1. 


Adjustment to the needs of each child should and must be made 
whenever necessary during the year. “No child should be per- 
mitted to fail in his work day after day until the end of the 
year and then be required to repeat the work of the grade.”® 
Child needs and interests must be the focus of instructional 
practice. It is extremely questionable whether these changes 
can be made when instructional practices are based upon a 
rigid, formal concept of learning. The extent to which many 
teachers are still using antiquated, whole group, page-by-page 
methods is utterly inconceivable. Surveys often reveal that 
a number of teachers accept modern principles of learning, but 
seem unable to incorporate these same viewpoints into practice. 
The implications for teachers of our knowledge of individual 
differences is a case in point. Since a range of at least four 
years is usually present in the typical elementary school class, 
some form of grouping within the class seems very necessary. 
Since any abrupt changeover activities will often throw two 
different classes together, the teachers involved must develop 
wholesome grouping techniques so that they can better adjust 
the learning experiences to the abilities and interests of the 
children. The outworn belief that a certain textbook must 
be “covered” if followed will completely wreck the most well- 
thought-out reorganizational plan. Teachers must be en- 
couraged to develop a learning environment which will give 
children opportunities to use a wide variety of resources in 
solving problems important to them. 

Teachers, parents, and other school people must share in 
policy-making activities. Many new ideas bog down in the 
principal’s office and fail to influence practice at the child’s 
level simply because important democratic principles have been 
violated. The traditional practice of telling the parents what 
the school faculty is going to do is not sufficient. The opinions 
and wishes of parents and children must be respected. Any 
pupil adjustment which results in a child losing “face” with 
his fellows or feeling a little less secure is certainly not a 
good adjustment and probably should not have been made. 
Criteria recognizing every aspect of child growth must be used 
as a basis for regrouping children. An example usually over- 


5 Pottenger, Mary O., An Individual Pupil Progress Plan of Organization for the 
Elementary School, Zo tnatina Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts, 1941, p. 3. 
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looked might be that the child must have opportunities to gain 
security in the new situation. As various measures, including 
the physical, mental, social, and emotional, indicate that he 
should be moved into a different group, arrangements should 
be made to have him invited into the other group to “help.” 
Many other similar activities should be continued until he 
really feels at home and needed in the new situation. The 
teacher and principal can then magnanimously give him per- 
mission to become a regular member. Usually the parent 
and the child go on their way rejoicing. Upon hearing this, 
the school person is about to throw his hands up in horror 
and imply that the process is too inefficient and time-consum- 
ing. One should always remember that the school, after all, 
is made up of human beings, whose personalities and 
problems must be respected. Careful adherence to this and 
other principles of child growth will pay big dividends in 
happy and successful boys and girls. 

5. Provisions must be worked out to insure that students will 
not miss important steps in some of the major experience 
areas, such as arithmetic. Even after significant numbers of 
children are adjusted gradually at various times throughout 
the year into new groups, many boys and girls who begin their 
first grade experiences in the middle of the year will need 
to complete a full year’s experiences in a half year. At least 
one Indiana school system has worked out a plan in which young- 
sters are assigned to a teacher who has the responsibility 
of being sure that important steps are not being neglected. 
This special room, however, will not serve its purpose if the 
entire emphasis is placed upon covering subject matter. The 
teachers involved will need to spend a great deal of time 
thinking through the problems inherent in the situation, and 
they will need to be willing to give and take in adjusting a 
program which will meet the needs of the boys and girls mov- 
ing through this rather difficult reorganization period. 
Careful adherence to child growth and development is the keynote 

to any successful reorganization plan. The teacher should make an 

all-out effort to fit the school to the child. The pupil must be given 
opportunities to adjust to new situations. The evolving plan based 
upon the growth needs of boys and girls seems to be the most desirable 
pattern for reorganizing promotional policies. The six- or eight-year 
modification of this plan offers a practical, successful procedure for 
eliminating midyear promotions. Any abrupt changes should certainly 
be avoided, although faculties possibly can eliminate semi-annual pro- 
motions in a year by careful cooperative planning and study. The 
needs and interests of growing children must again be held paramount. 


REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS TO PARENTS 
by 


Rosert W. RICHEY 
Assistant Professor of Education, and 
Director of Student Teaching in the Elementary Schools 


THE newspaper cartoons of a child submitting the traditional re- 
port card to his parents often illustrate crucial periods in the life 
of a child as well as of his parents. The cartoons illustrate a variety 
of reactions such as: either chagrin or humiliation in the child and/or 
in the parents, major disruptions in parent-child or parent-teacher- 
child relationships, the child’s contempt for or utter rebellion against 
school work or the teacher, loss of the child’s and/or his parents’ 
social status, fear of parental retribution, superficial values attached 
to the meaning or importance of grades, distrust on the part of the 
child or the parent in the validity of the report, and misunderstandings 
regarding the purpose of the report. The cartoons point up effectively 
a major problem in the education of children. 

Educators agree that the school has a responsibility for reporting 
a child’s progress in school to his parents. They realize that the 
cooperation of parents is essential to the effective fulfillment of the 
school’s function. This cooperation is based upon a clear understand- 
ing of what the school is attempting to do and upon ways in which 
the parents may become constructive participants in the realization 
of these ends. The report to a parent of a child’s progress in school 
therefore constitutes a major medium for gaining the cooperation 
desired. The type of report that is submitted to parents is determined 
largely by the way in which the child’s progress in school is indicated, 
and this, in turn, is determined by the educational concepts held by 
the school. For this reason the bases of evaluating pupil progress 
as well as the methods used in reporting this progress to parents 
should constitute continuous problems of vital concern to educators. 


What Means of Indicating Pupil Progress Have Been Used? 


Many educators have become exceedingly dissatisfied with con- 
ventional methods used for indicating pupil progress. They feel that 
the usual practice of assigning grades as an indication of achievement 
often produces detrimental effects upon the educational growth of a 
child.1 

One of the most common objections to the use of grades to indi- 
cate pupil progress is the superficial value that children as well as 
parents often attach to the grades. The acquisition of a high grade, 


1 For an lient di ion of these effects, see: Elsbree, Willard S., Pupil Progress 
in the Elementary School (No. 5, Practical Suggestions for Teaching), Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1943, pp. 65-69. 
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rather than the worth of the knowledge gained, often becomes the 
major objective to the child. The child soon learns that certain social 
prestige, privileges, and other kinds of rewards in school may be 
attached to his obtaining high grades. Parents often exert well- 
intended pressures upon a child to gain high grades. These pressures, 
which sometimes are not based upon the parents’ genuine desire for 
the child to profit educationally but, rather, upon selfish pride and 
undesirable competitive social attitudes and desires, may have devas- 
tating effects upon the child’s mental and emotional health. 

Grades also have been used by teachers as major motivating 
factors and as clubs for disciplining pupils. Many teachers feel that, 
if the use of the conventional grades were abolished, the child would 
have no incentive to study. They overlook the well accepted fact in 
modern education that the source of desirable motivation lies in the 
provision of interesting and challenging experiences. Furthermore, 
when children are engaging in experiences that are exceedingly mean- 
ingful to them, it is unnecessary for the teacher to resort to the threat 
of lowering one’s grade in order to maintain discipline. 

When the rewards for gaining high grades are exceedingly high, 
children develop ingenious devices for circumventing the real purpose 
for which the grade is intended. Cheating, misrepresentations, “beating 
the game” attitudes, and other undesirable practices are encouraged. 
Also, self-glorification and intellectual snobbery for the bright pupil 
and continued discouragement and feelings of frustration and inferior- 
ity for the slow learning child are concomitant factors. 

The chief weakness in the conventional method of indicating pupil 
progress lies in the fact that it is based primarily upon competition 
among pupils. The standard for judging a child’s progress is derived 
from the average for the group. In order to systematize the distribu- 
tion of the grades, teachers often resort to the use of the normal curve. 

Earlier practices in the estimation of a child’s success in school 
involved the use of percentages. It was assumed that 100 per cent 
represented perfect performance or complete satisfaction of the teacher 
with the child’s work. This system of reporting a child’s progress 
in school is still in use to some extent. This method of reporting 
assumes that a grade of 78 is arrived at quite scientifically by the 
teacher and that the child, as well as the parent, has an accurate 
estimate of the pupil’s work. It also assumes that the teacher has 
made a clear distinction between a pupil who receives a 90 in geography 
and one who receives an 88, and that a child who made a grade of 83 
in geography from one teacher would have received the same mark if 
his accomplishments in school had been evaluated by another teacher. 
Considerable research has been conducted to indicate that these assump- 
tions are not fundamentally sound. Recognition by the educators of 
the unreliability of the percentage system has given rise to other 
methods of reporting school progress. 

Arguments may be advanced for substantiating a letter-marking 
system over that of a percentage system. The letter-marking system 
does not assume that a teacher is capable of making a distinction 
of one per cent in the success of two children, and does not emphasize 
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out-of-proportion differences in the school work of children. Un- 
healthy competition among children in regard to school achievement is 
lessened through the use of this system. The addition of + or — to 
a letter grade, however, moves the teacher closer to the absurd position 
represented in the percentage method. 

Some schools have adopted a system in which only two classifica- 
tions, “S” for satisfactory and “U” for unsatisfactory, are used to 
indicate a child’s progress in school. This method eliminates the need 
for making such fine distinctions and lessens the tendency to set up 
artificial motives to learn. It lends itself easily to designating how 
well the pupil is succeeding in terms of his capacity to succeed. How- 
ever, objections have been raised by a few educators to the use of this 
system, largely because a grade of “S” does not give sufficient incentive 
to the child to do as good work as he is capable of doing. However, 
research reveals that the giving of grades is not necessary to motivate 
children to their maximum capacity for learning. In fact, experi- 
ments have been conducted in which children did better when grades 
either were not emphasized as a motivating factor or were eliminated 
entirely. 

A few schools have experimented with the use of written ap- 
praisals of a pupil’s progress, in which case the conventional grade 
is eliminated. This procedure has a number of advantages. For 
example, it places a premium upon evaluating a pupil in terms of 
his potentialities for growth rather than upon comparing his achieve- 
ment with that of other pupils. It encourages the teacher to study 
the child and to develop a program of education suitable to his own 
needs. In using this procedure, the teacher invariably finds a great 
need for close parental cooperation; the false motivation of working 
for grades per se is eliminated; the bases for grouping children are 
extended; and teachers and parents are encouraged to work in terms 
of a broader concept of the function of the school. 

Each modification and variation of the procedures mentioned 
above for indicating a pupil’s progress has its own advantages and 
disadvantages. Each, likewise, stems basically from a definite concept 
of education. The order in which the systems have been mentioned 
is representative of changes that have been made in our concepts of 
education. The school today is concerned with the child’s total develop- 
ment. Any report on his progress in school should therefore be of 
such a nature that all phases of his development are taken into con- 
sideration if it is to reflect to parents the modern concept of education 
being held by the school. 

The transition from an undesirable system of indicating school 
progress to one more in keeping with modern concepts of education 
must receive the careful attention of school people. Reporting school 
progress to parents is done principally to gain the cooperation of the 
home in the education of boys and girls. If a percentage grade system 
is thoroughly subscribed to by a community, school people would be 
exceedingly unwise to inaugurate a revolutionary change using only 
“S” and “U” for reporting a child’s progress or abolishing grades 
completely. A community, especially the parents, must share in the 
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development of a new system of reporting school progress to the 
extent that they not only understand thoroughly the meanings of the 
report, but also that they see clearly ways in which they can assist 
in the education of their boys and girls. The nature of the community 
will determine the rapidity with which a school may improve its 
system of reporting school progress to parents. 


What Constitutes Good Reporting of 
Pupil Progress to Parents? 


The traditional method of reporting to parents, that is, the sending 
of regularly scheduled percentage or letter grade reports of the child’s 
achievement in each school subject, of his conduct or deportment, and 
of the number of times he has been absent or tardy during the period 
covered by the report, has become so deeply rooted in our pattern that 
it is exceedingly difficult for teachers, administrators, and parents 
to realize that other methods of reporting, more in keeping with modern 
concepts of education, are possible. Perhaps because of this fact, we 
find the method of reporting pupil progress to parents sometimes lag- 
ging behind educational practices being used in the school. 

The question may be asked, “What constitutes good procedure in 
reporting pupil progress to parents?” The following criteria may 
prove helpful :2 

1. The report to parents should be consistent with the educational 
philosophy and procedure of the school. Through the report 
to parents, the parents of all of the children in the school 
gain ideas and understandings in regard to what the school 
is attempting to do. Obviously, the traditional report card 
is unsuited to a school that attempts to challenge each child 
to his maximum capacity to grow. 

2. The method of reporting to parents should be agreed upon 
through the cooperative action of parents, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and pupils. The major factor involved is the growth 
of the child. Unless each individual has a thorough under- 
standing as to the meaning of the report, he will be unable 
to contribute significantly to the education of the child. 

3. The report should clearly point out trends in progress. Most 
reports in the past have merely indicated the child’s status 
at the time of reporting and have assumed that the parents 
would be able to interpret the trends. 

4. The report should be accurate. Obviously the cooperative 
attitude of the parent will suffer if the report is found 
inaccurate. 

5. In contrast to the traditional periodic method, a report should 
be rendered when the need arises. Outstanding accomplish- 
ments, retardation in progress, personality problems, and the 
like on the part of the child would necessitate some form of 


? Similar criteria may be found in the following lient d t: Strang, 
Ruth, Reporting to Parents (No. 10, Practical Suggestions for Teaching), Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1947, pp. 38-7. 
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reporting by the teachers to the parent. Occasionally the 
teacher may need to make a report on a child whose parents 
inquire of his progress. 

The report should reflect the total growth of the child. This 
means that, in addition to academic achievement, the report 
will be concerned with the child’s behavior, his attitudes, his 
relationships with other children, and his feelings of adequacy 
and security. 

The report may, at times, give some indication as to how 
the child compares with others. Although his capacity for 
growth is the fundamental standard for judging his progress, 
occasions may arise in which both parent and child would 
wish to know how he compares with other children. A few 
schools have rendered with good results dual types of ratings. 
It is important, however, that both the parent and the child 
develop healthy reactions to the points of individual differ- 
ences. 

The report should be of such a nature that the parent reacts 
positively to the report and sees clearly what he can do 
constructively in the education of the child. The strengths 
as well as the weaknesses of the child should be emphasized. 
The report should be easily understood by parents in order 
that they may see clearly what the child’s status is and 
what, specifically, they can do. 

The report should provide space for the parent to comment 
in return to the teacher. Often the teacher will be unable 
to report in person to the parent. Since a major function 
of reporting to parents is one in which the cooperation of 
the parents is solicited, the process of reporting must always 
be considered a two-way affair. When the parents’ coopera- 
tion and suggestions are requested, more space is needed 
on a written report than on one that requires only the 
signature of the parent. 

The process of reporting to parents should not place an 
undue burden upon the teacher’s time. Obviously, if an un- 
due amount of time is spent in reporting to parents, the 
teacher’s effectiveness in the classroom will suffer. It is 
the responsibility of the teacher and the administrator, how- 
ever, to make certain that the time used in reporting is 
being utilized as effectively as possible. Many teachers 
either voluntarily or involuntarily find themselves bogged 
down in the clerical phases of reporting. Pupils can and 
should share in the responsibilities of formulating these 
reports. 

Provisions should be made whereby reports to parents also 
become a part of the cumulative record that the school main- 
tains on each child. It is important, however, that there be 
some selection of information that becomes a part of each 
cumulative record. Often cumulative records become cluttered 
up with unimportant or, occasionally, damaging information 
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when considered in the light of a child’s continued develop- 
ment. The real intent of the cumulative record is to assist 
teachers and others in understanding the pupil as thoroughly 
as possible, and thus to develop a program best fitted for 
his educational needs. If the recorded information presents 
a clear picture of time, the cumulative record is a very vital 
factor in the effective operation of our schools. 

Insufficient space is available to indicate types of reports being 
used by public schools that agree largely with the criteria listed. 
Strang* and D’Evelyn* have completed excellent writings in which 
outstanding examples of report forms as well as of parent teacher 
conferences, which are a most important integral part of reporting 
to parents, are illustrated. The reader is encouraged to examine these 
contributions. 

The effective education of children requires the combined efforts 
of everyone. The school stands in the unique position of supplying 
effective leadership in this regard. The home is the most vitally 
concerned agency within society with which the school must work 
in fulfilling its function, and therefore an effective working relation- 
ship of these two agencies, the school and the home, is of paramount 
importance. A desirable and effective system of reporting of the 
school to parents is one fundamental in which the school may realize 
adequately its primary function. 


3 Ibid. 


* D’Evelyn, Katherine E., Individual Parent-Teacher Conferences (No. 9, Practical 
Suggestions for Teaching), Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1945, p. 99. 
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